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The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 


The Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches met at [vanston, Ill, August 15 through 31, 
1954. The Assembly was divided into six Sections which 
dealt with the major issues discussed. The reports of 
these sections were received by the Assembly and com- 
mended to the churches. 

The Assembly as a whole adopted a Message aid reso- 
lutions on the laity, international affairs, intergroup re- 
lations, and religious liberty. The reports and resolutions 
are summarized briefly below. The Message will be sum- 
marized in a later issue. 

Section |: Faith and Order 


The members of the Section on Faith and Order rec- 
ognized their “oneness in Christ’ in spite of the “disunity 
of the churches.” This “oneness in Christ’’ is seen in 
“His indissoluble unity with His people,” in “Ilis seli- 
identification with His people,” in His gifts to churches 
of the means of corporate life through the Holy Spirit. 
the Holy Scriptures, the sacraments of baptism and the 
Eucharist, the ministry of the Word, prayer, and the 
iellowship of the Church, even though the ministries are 
not mutually recognized by all. “We have also discovered 
that the old confessional divisions are being criss-crossed 
by new lines of agreement and disagreement.” 

Diversity is not sinful when it reflects “both the diversi- 
ties of gifts of the Spirit in the one Body and diversities 
of creation by the one Creator. But when diversity dis- 
rupts the unity of the Body, then it changes its quality and 
becomes sinful division. 

Many divisions within the Church have been caused 
and perpetuated by “sincere concern for the (ospel.” 
“All of us as members of churches believe that we have 
been entrusted by God with certain elements of the one 
Church of Christ which we cannot forfeit. But at least we 
in the World Council of Churches are committed to a 
fellowship in which we are ready to bring our convictions 
under scrutiny in the presence of our fellow-Christians 
and in the presence of the living Christ. 

“Together we suggest the following ways in which we 
are both united and divided as we seek to be obedient: 

“(i) In thanking God joyfully for the actual oneness 
he has given us in the World Council of Churches, we 
must try to understand the theological implications of 
this ecumenical fact and to implement it in the concrete 
relations of neighbor churches.” The World Council of 
Churches was asked “to keep providing occasions for 
honest encounter between divided Christians. 

“(i1) We must all listen together in the midst of our 


disunity to our one Lord speaking to us through Lloly 
Scripture. This is a hard thing to do... . In this connec- 
tion we need also to study together the significance of 
Christian Tradition and our various traditions. . . . 

“Gii) We must consider frankly the influence of so- 
cial and cultural differences upon the matters of faith 
and order which cause divisions. . 

“(iv) We must speak the truth in love with one an- 
other and practise that love towards those with whom we 
disagree. 

“(v) We must learn afresh the implications of the 
one baptism for our sharing in the one [ucharist. .. . 

“(vi) We must acknowledge beyond the bounds of our 
own church each ministry that preaches the Gospel of 
reconciliation as a means whereby Christ performs Ilis 
saving deeds. Fspecially we need to discover the mean- 
ing of the ministry of the laity for Christian unity. 

“(vii) We must bear witness together to the Gospel 
of Him who has already overcome our sins and 
divisions. . . 

“(viii) The measure of our concern for unity ts the 
degree to which we pray for it... .” 

Section II: Evangelism 


The report on Evangelism declared that “Evangelism 
is no specialized or separable or periodic activity, but is 
rather a dimension of the total activity of the Church. 
Everything the Church does is of evangelizing signifi- 
cance. . . . But this witness of the Church to its Lord is 
weakened by our faithlessness—not least by our divisions.” 

“Unity of faith and life’ among Christians will be 
achieved, the report stated, “as churches increasingly work 
together to bring the gospel to the whole worl. Also, 
wherever Christians find themselves separated by caste, 
class, racial, or other barriers, they will boldly cross them, 
manifesting Christ’s solidarity with the whole of man- 
kind. . . . Wherever they encounter social injustice, they 
will do battle for its redress, bearing witness to the res- 
toration of humanity in Christ.” Among the concerns 
of evangelism are “so to proclaim the gospel that it will 
transform the groupings and patterns of society in which 
men and women are involved”; “to bring people into the 
full life of . . . a local congregation”: and to bring men 
to a “personal encounter with Christ.” 

“.. . The first requisite for communicating the gospel 
is to be possessed by the transforming power of Jesus 
Christ.” The second requisite is that our neighber “must 
feel that we understand him and that he can trust us.” 
The church’s fellowship is given in all its corporate life 
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and in the “individual and group witness of its members.” 

There are four main requirements for successful 
evangelism: “meeting the individual where he is’—espe- 
cially workers ‘and intellectuals; speaking in a way that 
is “intimately related to the problems of the individual in 
his world”; living in “such identification with man, with 
his sin, his WopesS ‘and fears, his misery and needs, that 
we... can witness from his place and condition to God’s 
love for him”; and nurturing the life of the Church on 
the Bible. 

The Report listed five “frontiers” of evangelism: the 
continual renewal of the inner life of the individual Chris- 
tian and of the congregation in its corporate witness ; the 
training of the laity to “carry the message of the Church 
into every area of life”; Christian education through the 
local church and the home; specialized chaplaincies for 
an “ecumenical approach” to industry, the armed services, 
and institutions of different types; and the development 
of parish experiments to bring the Christian witness to 
the group as well as to the individual and the family. The 
different media of mass-communication should also be 
used. There is need for a “more realistic training” of 
ministers. 

There is a revival of non-Christian religions and a 
spread of new ideologies. Their appeal is often due to 
“the present determination to interpret and change op- 
pressive conditions of life.” The “first step in evangelism” 
in witnessing to their adherents “must always be not that 
of controversy but of identification and alongsidedness. 
... There is always the danger, in case of both the Chris- 
tian and the non-Christian, of limiting the gospel to his 
own understanding of it.” The “seeds of the Kingdom” 
are “the children of the Kingdom themselves, scattered 
and sown in the field of the world. . . . The good news 

. . Will become a promise kept.” 


Section 111: The Responsible Society 


“From Christ,” the Report on the Responsible Society 
in a World Perspective declared, comes the responsibility 
for Christians to “seek a better social and political life. 
... Our hope in Christ does not offer technical answers 
or specific solutions which statesmen and experts have 
not found. But in the context of Christian faith we gain 
new insights into our dilemmas and ways to overcome 
them. . . . ‘Responsible society’ is . . . a criterion by which 
we judge all existing social orders and at the same time 
a standard to guide us” in making specific choices. 

In working for the embodiment of the Responsible So- 
ciety, Christians should emphasize freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, freedom of speech, the possibility of changing 
the government without recourse to violence, respect and 
freedom for non-political forms of association. 

The state must be the guardian of social justice; its 
servant, not its lord. Employers and employes are, like- 
wise, the servants, not the lords of freedom. “At all 
stages of political development . . . a Christian community 
must act as a conscience for the nation....” 

Both “capitalism” and “socialism” are “applied to many 
different social forms and economic systems. .. . In some 
countries the ‘welfare state’ or, ‘mixed economy’ suggests 
a new pattern of economic life... . The concrete issues in 
all countries concern the newly-evolving forms of business 
organization, and the relative roles of the state, organized 
groups and private enterprises. . . . The state must do 
those things for the economy that private industry can- 
not do properly. .. . But state action needs to be decen- 
tralized, limited, and adaptable. . . . Efficient production 


is important as well as fair distribution. . . . The churches 

. . need to understand and lay stress on the valuable 
contribution which the skilled executive has to make to 
society. . . . The worker should have a status in society 
which accords with his responsibilities and his human 
dignity... . Even as... [farmers] advance their legiti- 
mate demands for justice, they must resist temptations 
to exhaust the soil, to exploit those who work for them, 
or take unfair advantage of the consumers.” 

Among the points at which Christians should take 
“positive action” are: curbing the dangerous tendency to 
overemphasize material values; the need for “a greater 
measure of equity in the distribution of wealth and in- 
come”; “adequate assistance on the national and inter- 
national level for children, the sick, the old, the refugees, 
and other economically weak groups”; the responsibility 
of organized groups to “the whole of society,” and the 
etfects of national policies on “the lives and welfare of 
peoples in other countries.” “Only as Christians work for 
social justice and political freedom for all, and rise above 
both fear and resentment, will they be fully able to meet 
the challenge” of the conflict between communists and 
non-communists. 


Especially in underdeveloped regions of the world 


“doubts as to the effectiveness of democracy, and the — 


tendency of those in power to brand all reforms as com- 
munistic, combine to make the promises of communism 
attractive” in spite of the accompanying totalitarianism. 

“Christians must consider carefully the serious effects 
the conflict with communism is already producing: for 
example, the tendencies in democratic societies to lower 
their standards of civil liberties, and sometimes to 
strengthen reactionary forces in countries abroad... . 
Enemies of essential human freedom appear on both the 
political right and the political left and Christians have 
a duty to strengthen the forces of freedom which fight on 
both fronts. 

“There is a particular danger that nations will . . . fail 
to see the need for reforms in political, social, and eco- 
nomic institutions as an important part of their response 
to its challenge... . 

“It will be the task of the churches to point to the 
dangers inherent in the present situation: on the one hand 
the temptation to succumb to anti-communist hysteria 
and the danger of a self-righteous assurance concerning 
the political and social systems of the West; on the other 
hand the temptation to accept the false promises of com- 
munism and to overlook its threat to . . . society.” 

Christians in all countries should be concerned with 
the grave problems of the underdeveloped countries, such 
as the development of strong political institutions, land 
reform and rural development, industrial development, 
over-population, national independence and the responsi- 
bilities of interdependence, social reconstruction, and edu- 
cation. “In all these fields, the real dangers are com- 
placency, lack of imagination, and the dull sense of hope- 
lessness... .” 


Section IV: International Affairs 


In its resolutions on international affairs the Assembly 
declared that “there are two conditions of crucial impor- 
tance which must be met, if catastrophe is to be avoided: 

“j. The prohibition of all weapons of mass destruction ; 
including atomic and hydrogen bombs, with provision for 
international inspection and control, together with the 
drastic reduction of all other armaments. 

‘ii. The certain assurance that no country will engage 
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in or support aggressive or subversive acts in other 
countries.” 

“International order,” the Assembly believes, “is pos- 
sible only to the extent that peace, justice, freedom and 
truth are assured.” 

The Assembly made a sevenfold appeal to the peoples, 
churches, and Christians of the world: to governments 
and peoples to “continue to speak to one another” and to 
“devote their strength” to meeting their peaceful needs ; 
to statesmen and leaders of public opinion to “refrain 
from words and actions which are designed to inflame 
enmity and hatred” ; to the representatives of the churches 
of different countries to “gain a better understanding of 
one another”; to “the churches to bid their members rec- 
ognize their political responsibilities, and also to ask Chris- 
tian technicians and administrators to find a vocation in 
Point TV work”; to all church members to “unite in a 
common ministry of reconciliation,” and to “all Chris- 
tians everywhere” to pray that God “will guide the gov- 
ernments and the peoples” to justice and peace. 

The Central Committee of the World Council was asked 
to appoint a delegation to communicate this Statement to 
the churches of the world, whether or not they are mem- 
bers of the Council, including those in Soviet Russia, and 
to invite them to consider how they might communicate 
it to their governments. 

The Assembly recorded its “concern and sorrow over 
the continuing sufferings and disabilities of fellow- 
Christians in many parts of the world.” 


The Assembly also adopted a separate resolution ex- 
pressing “its grave concern regarding the situation” in 
respect to religious liberty “in a number of lands and 
continents.” The World Council officers and the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs were 
instructed to “continue to use every effort in representa- 
tions to the governments concerned and, where they are 
involved, the religious authorities.” 


The Section Report 


In its Report the Section on International Affairs 
listed seven “concerns” on which “the common judgment 
of Christians should be exercised, with a view to our 
corporate and individual action in world affairs.” 

1. The desire for a peace “characterized positively by 
freedom, justice, truth and love.” But this is basically a 
spiritual problem—the “supreme evangelistic challenge.” 
The Church’s “foremost responsibility” in facing the 
“new moral challenge” of nuclear warfare is that of 
evangelism to make world reconciliation possible. The 
churches must “study afresh the Christian approaches to 
peace,” both pacifist and non-pacifist, and help to remove 
all the causes of war. Other essentials are the elimination 
and prohibition of all weapons of mass destruction “under 
effective international inspection and control.” The Report 
called on the nations to pledge to refrain from the use of 
such weapons and of force against other states. If such 
pledges are broken military action should be limited 
“strictly to the necessities of international security.” Chris- 
tians should be “untiring in their efforts to create and 
maintain an international climate favorable for recon- 
ciliation and goodwill.” 

2. The Section declared that it stood “against submis- 
sion to, engulfment by, or appeasement of totalitarian 
tyranny and aggression,” and for basic civil liberties for 
all peoples, including religious liberty. But the conflict 
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is “not necessarily an insuperable bar to living together in 
a divided world.” “Minimum requirements” for such liv- 
ing together are stated as the first steps toward “genuine 
cooperation.” 

3. The world is now interdependent. Exploitation of 
one people by another is “evil and unjustifiable.” Self 
determination of peoples is a “legitimate right.” There 
should be “partnership and cooperation” between 
“subject” and “ruling” peoples. A more vigorous Point 
IV program is needed. 

4+. The United Nations “stands and grows.” But it 
needs to carry out some commitments which have been 
by-passed and to consider ways of expanding other as- 
pects of its work such as disarmament, human rights, 
technical assistance, and self-government in colonial areas. 
Regional associations are useful if their work is measured 
by “the interests of the world community.” “Christians 
. .. Should stand firmly for the respect and protection of 
the essential rights of smaller nations.” 

5. The protection of human rights is “fundamental.” 
The Declaration of Human Rights and the efforts to im- 
plement it through Covenants of Human Rights reflect 
“an awakening international conscience.” The churches 
should promote “mutually recognized rights in the ethos 
and practices of society.” The churches have a special 
responsibility for aid to refugees and prisoners of war. 

6. The basic difficulty in developing a genuine world 
community is “the lack of a common foundation of moral 
principles.” The Section listed nine points as essential. 
The churches cannot agree that the international sphere 
falls outside “the scope of the moral law.” The churches 
must carry “into the turmoil of international relations 
the real possibility of the reconciliation of all races, 
nationalities and classes in the love of Christ.” But in- 
dividuals must make their personal contributions. 

7. National and local groups of churches should find 
a way to build up “an enlightened and effective Christian 
public opinion.” 


Section V: Intergroup Relations 


With no dissenting votes the Assembly declared “its 
conviction that segregation in all its forms is contrary to 
the Gospel, and is incompatible with the Christian doctrine 
of man and with the nature of the Church of Christ.” It 
urged the churches in their membership to “renounce all 
forms of segregation or discrimination based on race, 
color or ethnic origin and to work for their abolition 
within their own life and within society.” It recognized, 
however, the extreme difficulty which many churches face 
in undertaking to do so. Fellowship without discrimina- 
tion or segregation was confirmed as “the established 
policy” of the World Council. 

The problem of securing opportunities for all groups to 
exercise responsible citizenship and to participate effec- 
tively in both local and central elections was recognized 
as “one of the major problems” in this field. “The at- 
tention of all Christian people” was called to this question 
“for such action as, under God, they may be led to take.” 

The Assembly reaffirmed that “anti-Semitic prejudice 
is incompatible with Christian faith.” 

The Assembly recommended that an organization, pref- 
erably a department, be set up in cooperation with the 
International Missionary Council, to help the constituent 
churches “bring the Gospel to bear more effectively upon 
relations between racial and ethnic groups.” This or- 
ganization should provide leadership and assistance in 
studying intergroup relations, exchanging information on 
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the subject, producing materials to “increase concern and 
understanding” of these problems. 


The Section Report “ete 


In its Report the Section on Intergroup Relations ce-> 


clared that, with regard to race, the Church is called to 
“witness within itself to the Kingship of Christ and tue 
unity of His people, in Him transcending all diversity.” 
This requires Christians to “strive through social and po- 
litical action to secure justice, freedom, and peace for all.” 
While all churches and Christians are involved in these 
problems “the plainest difficulties and the most challenging 
opportunities” are found in communities where segrega- 
tion prevails. The “great majority” of churches in‘ the 
World Council have declared against segregation in the 
Church. “Yet such separations persist within these very 
churches, and we often seek to justify them on other 
grounds than race... . The Church is called upon, there- 
fore, to set aside such excuses and to declare God’s will 
both in words and deeds. . . . Increasingly racial and 
ethnic barriers are breached in the life of the churches.” 

But, even so, there is need for “deep repentance” be- 
cause Christians are “so largely conformed to the world’s 
compromises.” ‘The churches have manifold responsi- 
bilities: “to challenge the conscience of society”; “to 
create and to keep open every possible line of communica- 
tion” between people, between political opponents, be- 
tween people of differing views, cultures, races, languages. 
hetween the conservative and the venturesome”: to offer 
“love and fellowship” to those who “challenge actively 
the conscience of society”; to alert all their members to 
“the nature and scope of their responsibilities, to help 
them to carry out their duties, and to stand by them 
when they do”; and to “protest against any law or ar- 
rangement that is unjust to any human being or which 
would make Christian fellowship impossible, or would 
prevent the Christian from practising his vocation.” 

The Church cannot approve of any law discriminating 
on grounds of race, whether in regard to education, voca- 
tion, or the exercise of the “full rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship.” Nor can it approve any law against 
racial or ethnic intermarriage. “There is no evidence 
that the children of such marriages are inherently in- 
ferior, and any treatment of them as such should he 
condemned.” 

Where church cooperation with agencies working in 
this field seems impossible “the churches should take 
action of their own. Every congregation should concern 
itself with action in this field of racial and ethnic tensions 
in society... .” 

The Section found grounds for hope in the fact that 
the ecumenical movement makes it possible for the divided 
churches to “speak with more certain voice on the prob- 
lems of the world,” in the “existence of Christians of 
every nation,” and in “the existence of so manv Christians 
amongst peoples whose whole way of life was changed 
by the expansion of western civilization. ...” 


Section VI. The Laity 


The Assembly commended the Report of the Section, 
l_aity—The Christian in His Vocation, to the churches 
and the laity in the hope that they would “encourage 
adventurous experiments” and strengthen the efforts along 
such lines. Organizations of laymen and women were 
urged to coordinate their activities so as to “contribute 
to a better realization of the ministry of the laity in the 
Church and in the world.” The Assembly recommende:| 


that the World Council’s study of the Christian under- 
standing of work be continued jointly by the Department 
of Church and Society and the Department of Laity, that 
“adequate staffing’ be provided, and that the Central 
Committee take care that it remain ‘a flexible instrument” 
for “the emergence of a true ministry of the laity.” 

The Section Report 

Section VI was concerned with the “Christian voca- 
tion in the sphere of daily work.” 

The “growing emphasis” on the function of the laity 
since the Amsterdam Assembly “springs from the redis- 
covery of the true nature of the Church as the People of 
God... . The phrase ‘the ministry ot the laity’ expresses 
the privilege of the whole Church to share in Christ's 
nuinistry to the world.” 

The laity are “the Church's representatives, no matter 
where they are. It is the laity who draw together work 
and worship; it is they who bridge the gulf between the 
Church and the world, and it is they who manifest in 
word and action the Lordship of Christ over that world 
which claims so much of their time and energy and 
labor.” 

The Report endeavors to “make clear the true meaning 
of Christian vocation in all the occupations or professions 
in which Christian lay-folk engage.” There are many 
reasons for “the gulf that seems to exist between the 
faith and worship of many lay people and the work which 
they do during the week.” Among them are: the parish 
may be entirely separate from the environment where 
people work; “great areas of human life,” formerly 
controlled by the Church, are now altogether outside its 
realm; the over-valuation of academic or highly-skilled 
work; the tendency to make “an idol” out of work; and 
lack of interest in some sections of church life in the 
“physical, mental, and social welfare” of people. 

There is need for a Christian view of work. “Obedi- 
ence to the divine ordinance of work, doing one’s work 
not as men-pleasers but as unto our Master in heaven, 
... bears the assurance that all honest toil derives mean- 
ing from this final consummation. . . . All honest work 
a service rendered to society.” 

“The real battles of the faith today are being fought 
in factories, shops, offices, and farms, in political parties 
and government agencies, in countless homes, in the 
press, radio and television, in the relationship of nations. 
... The Church ts already in these spheres in the persons 
of its laity. 

“So far... our churches have failed to give their 
members the support they need to make them effective 
representatives of the Church in their working life.” 
Churches may fail to “grasp the importance of the Chris- 
tian witness in secular organs of society.” “A 
tendency to choose the lay leadership of a congregation 
from among white-collar workers often prevents others, 
especially young industrial workers, from feeling at home 
in the church... . The ministry of the laity should mean 
nothing less than . . . total commitment of all man’s time. 
deeds and possessions.” 

There is need for special training for both clergy and 
laity. This should include “basic Christian teaching in 
the faith, in prayer, worship, and Bible reading” ; theology 
in a form that is relevant to the task of the laity, a 
better acquaintance with working society for the clergy. 
Christian training in the home, mutual pastoral care of 
members by each other, and Christian fellowship with 
those in the same occupations. 
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